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Testimony of New Bedford Monthly Meeting, 
respecting JAMES DAvIs, deceased. 


To preserve a memorial of the lives of those 
who have been devoted in their day to the cause 
of truth and righteousness, and whose example 
has adorned the profession they have made, has 
ever been considered a tribute due to their memo- 
ry, and an incitement to those who may succeed 
them, to followin the path they have trod through 
the many trials and vicissitudas of time, to the 
crown of all, a peaceful close in a well grounded 
hope of a happy immortality. 

It is from considerations of this kind that we 
are led to preserve some memorial of the pious 
and exemplary life of our late worthy friend, 
James Davis. 

He was born at Rochester, in this State, on 
the 22d of the 5th month, 1744; his parents 
were Nicholas and Ruth Davis. His father (of 
whom a memorial may be found in a collection, 
printed at Philadelphia, in 1787,) was a minister 
of the Society of Friends, and died at Oblong, 
when on his return from a religious visit to the 
southern States, in the 10th month, 1755. 

Although the subject of this memoir was 
deprived, at an early age, of his worthy father, 
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wholly despaired of his recovery. In this season 
of deep probation, his mind became peacefully 
resigned to the will of his heavenly Father, and 
on his restoration to health, an increase of dedi- 
cation was witnessed. He for several years dis- 
charged the duties of an overseer, acceptably to 
his friends, and with usefulness to the Church, 
at a time when the faithful discharge of these 
duties was rendered peculiarly arduous, from the 
excitement produced in the public mind by the 
commencement of the revolutionary war. Several 
times he was, by appointment of the Monthly 
Meeting, united with others in visiting the fami- 
lies of Friends, to endeavour to remove hurtful 
things from within the borders of the Society. 
It was while engaged in these labours of love, 
that he found himself called upon oceasionally to 
speak by the way of ministry, to the state of those 
who were visited. Soon after which he believed 
it to be his duty to bear a more public testimony 
to the truth, and was made willing to yield obe- 
dience to the Divine requisition. This was about 
the year 1782. His friends, after waiting for 
the proof of his call to the ministry, approved, in 
1784, the public exercise of his gift. 

Although he travelled abroad but little, yet in 
1801, he performed a religious visit to the north- 
ern parts of New York Yearly Meeting, and in 
1806, visited some of the meetings of Friends in 
Pennsylvania. Maryland and Virginia, and more 
extensively ia Ohio, to the satisfaction of Friends, 
and to the peace of his own mind; and till he 
began te feel the weight of declining years he 
continved frequently and acceptably to visit 
Friends within our own Quarterly Meeting. In 
his public communications he was sound in doc- 
trine, and clear, lively and practical. He fre- 
quently dwelt with much earnestness upon the 


the impressions made upon his tender mind by| goodness of the Almighty to his creature man, 


his counsel and example, and the continued 
care of a pious mother, appear, through the 
influence of Divine love, to have been the means 
of preservation to him in after life. When he 
had attained to years of manhood, he settled at 
Bedford, (then included in the township of Dart- 
mouth, ) where he soon after formed a connection 
in Marriage, and he continued to reside there till 
the time of his decease. In the summer and 
autumn of 1770, in the 27th year of his age, he 
was visited with a long and severe illness, by 
which he was so far reduced that his friends 


and the unspeakable privileges he has conferred 
upon him. He was fervent in his exhortations 
to the impenitent, the careless, the indifferent, 
and to those who were settled in a state of ease ; 
entreating them to leave those things, that he 
was sensible would separate them from the enjoy- 
ment of Heavenly favour, to take up their dail 
cross, and to fight the good fight of faith, as the 
only way to happiness here and hereafter. 

To those who had made some good beginning, 
who had set their faces Zionward, his language 
was full of encouragement for them to persevere 
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to the end. To the afflicted, ‘whether in body, having spoken impressively at some Joyo) ) 
or in mind, he was truly a minister of consola-| arose a second time and said, «“ Under on! 
tion, and this not only in public, but he was fre-| impressions I think I can say, «My « i 1 
quent in his visits to the house of mourning; | maguify the Lord, and my spirit rejoic th sa 
and with feelings of deep sympathy poured inthe | my Saviour;’ glory be to his name. he }. 
wine and oil of Christian comfort, pointing the | done wonderful things for me. My soy! , 
mind to Him who does not willingly afflict nor | magnify the Lord.” And at another tip, 
grieve the children of men; to Him who is a| pressed himself in substance as follows: ¢ 
present helper in every needful time. In sup-| cording to the measure of the grace of God oi; 
plication he was peculiarly fervent, evincing near | me, I have laboured, and am willing to J.) : 
access to the throne of grace. for the good of souls, desiring that all may ¢ 

What added great weight to his ministry, was | to enjoy that which I enjoy, the peace of God 
his truly cireumspect deportment and consistent | And concluded by observing, “It is not th 
walking in the world. He possessed a sound and | who run well for a season, but they who as. 
stable mind, with much evenness and uniformity | tinuing in the patience of the Saints, hold out + 
of temper, and from his habitual cheerfulness | the end, that come into this enjoyment.” . 
enjoyed as much as most men in social inter-| His ministry continued lively and edifying 
course with his friends, but these cheerful feel-| the close. At the last meeting which he attended 
ings were accompanied with gravity and with | which was on 5th day, 17th of the 2d month, } 
innocency and simplicity of manners, ever mani- | spoke with much fervency of spirit, and in th, 
festing an uncommon regard to the feelings of | course of his communication he observed, “| 
others, that nothing should escape him that had 


think I can say from a degree of experience, that 
a tendency unnecessarily to hurt or wound, and | in the Father’s house there is bread enough an 


he was peculiarly guarded as to whatever might | to spare;” and enlarging a little on the sustain. 
lessen or injure the character of another. Being | ing efficacy of even a crumb from the Father's 
possessed of a meek and quiet spirit, Christian | bountiful table, closed by weightily remarking, 
humility was indeed a conspicuous trait in his | that as his day’s work was nearly accomplished, 
character, which led him to prefer others to him-| he felt more desirous to impress these things 
self. By this blameless life and conversation, | (upon which he had dwelt in his communication) 
and the uprightness of his dealings among men, | home to the feelings of his friends, and particu- 
he endeared himself to all who were intimately | larly the importance of being prepared for a never 
acquainted with him, the youth, as well as the | ending eternity. 
aged, and was generally beloved and respected! The succeeding day he was taken unwell. The 
beyond the limits of the Society of which he was | symptoms of his disorder, which proved to be a 
a member. lung fever, were not such at first as to excite ap- 
In his latter years he frequently made some | prehensions as to the issue, but the disease gradu- 
allusions, in his public communications, to his ally assumed a more unfavourable aspect, and, 
own religious experience, but always in a way | after a confinement of a week, terminated with 
that evinced true humility of mind. A few of| the close of life. 
these expressions have been preserved nearly in| During its continuance he was remarkably 
the words in which they were delivered; and it| composed, patient and resigned, quietly waiting 
is thought may, with propriety, be introduced | the event. He expressed to one of his friends, in 
here. Adverting on one of these cecasions to a| humble confidence, that all was well with him, 
state of mind unprepared for the awful seat of} and after making some further remark, added, 
judgment, he remarked, “ It is a very unpleasant | ’tis this that makes a death bed easy.” 
state, I know it by living experience, and there-| He departed this life early on the morning of 
fore am I engaged the few remaining days that | the 25th of 2d month, 1825, aged 80 years and 
may be allotted to me here, that I may so acquit | 9 months; having been a minister about 45 years. 
myself in faithfulness and obedience unto my| And there can be no doubt but that he has en- 
God, that I may feel at last the arm of divine | tered into peace, and gone to unite with the spirits 
support, which, indeed, never failed any that are of just men made perfect. 
united in the heavenly union and the marriage 
covenant of the Lamb, yea, the Lamb of God een 
that taketh away the sins of the world.” Re- Pe aggre nadete and differ 
ferring to a childlike state of mind as necessary Aspects of Nature ~ different Lands wer a a 
to receive the impressions of good, he added, ent Climates, with Scientific Elucdahor 
‘«« And I find in myself, the more I am willing to By Avexanper Von Humsorpr. 
be taught and instructed as a little child, the As the work of an Octogenarian, this volume 
more I experience of the covering of the Holy|is a remarkable contribution to knowledge, 
Spirit of our God, and I think it leads me more | while its glowing descriptions of nature, 1ts 
and more to impress this heart work upon others; | familiar elucidation of subjects full of interest, 
our hearts and minds must be changed.” yet seldom presented in an attractive form, and 
A few months previous to his decease, after | the varied scenes to which it introduces us, will 
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recommend it to those who may not be able to; 
appreciate its science. 

Baron Humboldt is one of the most remarka- 
ble men of our times, if indeed he belong not to | 
q former generation. Through unnumbered perils | 
he devoted his youth and middle age to travel, | 
and the laborious investigation of natural phe. | 
nomena. ‘The results of these researches have | 
been given to the world in many volumes, read | 

erhaps by few, yet storehouses of facts and de- 
ductions by which men of science in almost 
every nation have greatly profited. Ho- 
noured at home, and regarded abroad as the 
Patriarch of Science, he devotes his declining 
years to the dissemination, in a more popular 
form, of the conclusions to which his accumu- 
lated knowledge has led him, and may thus be 
better known to the present generation, than to 
that among which he chiefly laboured. We pro- 
ose to make some extracts from his last pleasing 
volume. We are induced to do so, not only by 
the agreeable sketches of natural scenery which 
they furnish, but by the hope of attracting the 
attention of some of our readers to the subject of 
Physical Geography, which the book is mainly 
intended to illustrate. 

The position of places on the earth’s surface, 
the courses of rivers and mountain ranges, and 
the relative distances of the habitations of men, 
include most of what is now taught in our schools 
as Geography. These facts, however, constitute 
but a small part of the description of the earth. 
The structure of our globe, so far as it is developed 
on its surface; the concurring circumstances which 
produce the varieties of soil and climate; the 
currents in the Ocean and atmosphere, and the 
other natural causes which combine to render 
vast regions uninhabitable, and fit others for the 
highest development of our race ;—these are the 
subjects which physical geography investigates, 
and which render it a science of the highest 
interest. Perhaps no individual has contributed 
so much to the extension of this knowledge as 
Humboldt. The facts which he collected, at so 
much cost, are often dry and tedious in the narra- 
tion, and thus many of his earlier volumes are 
repulsive to unscientific readers. Yet the con- 
clusions are alike interesting and important. 
Many of these are given in the work before us, 
and its pages are often enlivened by glowing de- 
scription, and by the effusions of an imagination 
so active, that we might fancy ourselves reading 
the production of a youthful genius, rather than 
that of one who had grown old in the most pains- 
taking interrogation of Nature. 

We select the following passages from the 
Essay on Steppes and Deserts,—passing by much 
that is highly interesting, and confining ourselves 
to the more popular parts of the book. C. 


i 
— 
a 


“A widely extended and apparently intermina- 
ble plain stretches from the southern base of the 
lofty granitic crest, which, in the youth of our 
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planet, when the Caribbean gulf was formed, 
braved the invasion of the waters. On quitting 
the mountain valleys of Caraceas, and the island- 
studded Lake of Tacarigua, whose surface re- 
flects the stems of plantains and bananas, and on 
leaving behind him meads adorned with the 
bright and tender green of the Tahitan sugar- 
cane or the darker verdure of the Cacao groves, 
the traveller, looking southward, sees unroll be- 
fore him, steppes receding until they vanish in 
the far horizon. 

“ Fresh from the richest luxuriance of organic 
life, he treads at once the desolate margin of a 
treeless desert. Neither hill nor cliff rises, like 
an island in the ocean, to break the uniformity of 
the boundless plain; only here and there broken 
strata of limestone, several hundred square miles 
in extent, appear sensibly higher than the adjoin- 
ing parts. ‘Banks’ is the name given to them 
by the natives; as if language instinctively 
recalled the more ancient condition of the globe, 
when those elevations were shoals, and the steppes 
themselves were the bottom of a great Mediter- 
ranean sea. 

“ Even at the present time, nocturnal illusion 
still recalls these images of the past. When the 
rapidly rising and descending constellations illu- 
mine the margin of the plain, or when their 
trembling image is repeated in the lower stratum 
of undulating vapour, we seem to see before us a 
shoreless ocean. Like the ocean, the steppe fills 
the mind with the feeling of infinity ; and thought, 
escaping from the visible impressions of space, 
rises to contemplations of a higher order. Yet 
the aspect of the clear, transparent mirror of the 
ocean, with its light, curling, gently foaming, 
sportive waves, cheers the heart like that of a 
friend ; but the steppe lies stretched before us, 
dead and rigid, like the stony crust of a desolated 
planet. 

‘In every zone nature presents the phenomena 
of these great plains: in each they have a pecu- 
liar physiognomy, determined by diversity of 
soil, by climate, and by elevation above the level 
of the sea.” 

“Like the greater portion of the desert of 
Sahara, the northernmost of the South American 
plains, the Llanos, are in the torrid zone : durin 
one-half of the year, they are desolate, like the 
Lybian sandy waste ; during the other, they ap- 
pear as a grassy plain, resembling many of the 
steppes of Central Asia. 

“It is a highly interesting though difficult 
task of general geography, to compare the natural 
conditions of distant regions, and to represent by 
a few traits the results of this comparison. The 
causes which lessen both heat and dryness in the 
New World are manifold, and in some respects 
as yet only partially understood. Amongst these 
may be classed the narrowness and deep indenta- 
tion of the American land in the northern part of 
the torrid zone, where consequently the atmos- 
phere, resting on a liquid base, does not present 
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so heated an ascending current;—the extension ; 
of the continent towards the poles ;—the expanse | 
of ocean over which the trade-winds sweep freely, | 


ness of the eastern coasts ;—currents of cold sea- 
water from the antarctic regions, which, coming 
from the south-west to the north-east, first strike 
the coast of Chili in the parallel of 35° south 
latitude, and advance along the coast of Peru as 
far north as Cape Parina, and then turn sudden- 
ly to the west;—the numerous lofty mountain 
chains rich in springs, and whose snow-clad sum- 
mits, rising high above all the strata of clouds, 
cause descending currents of cold air to roll down 
their declivities ;—the abundance of rivers of 
enormous breadth, which, after many windings, 
seck the most distant coast;—steppes which 
from not being sandy are less susceptible of ac- 
quiring a high degree of heat ;—impenetrable 
forests occupying the alluvial plains situated 
immediately beneath the equator, protecting with 
their shade the soil beneath from the direct in- 
fluence of the sunbeams, and exhaling, in the 
interior of the country, at a great distance from 
the mountains and from the ocean, vast quanti- 
ties of moisture, partly imbibed and partly elabo- 
rated ;—all these circumstances afford to the flat 
part of America, a climate which by its humidity 
and coolness contrasts wonderfully with that of 
Africa. It is to the same causes that we are to 
attribute the luxuriant vegetation, the magnifi- 
cent forests, and that abundant leafiness by which 
the New Continent is peculiarly characterized.” 
“The Llanos are, indeed, well suited to the 
rearing of cattle, but the care of animals yielding 
milk was almost unknown to the original inhabi- 
tants of the New Continent. Hardly any of the 
American tribes have ever availed themselves of 
the advantages which nature offered them in this 
respect. The American race (which, with the 
exception of the Esquimaux, is one and the same 
from 65° north to 55° south latitude,) has not 
assed from the state of hunters to that of culti- 
vators of the soil, through the intermediate stage 
of a pastoral life. Two kinds of native cattle 
(the Buffalo and the Musk Ox) feed in the north- 
ern prairies of western Canada, and the plains of 
arctic America, in Quivira, and around the colos- 
sal ruins of the Aztec fortress which rises in the 
wilderness, like an American Palmyra, on the 
solitary banks of the Gila. The long-horned 
Rocky Mountain Sheep abounds on the arid lime- 
stone rocks of California. The Vicunas, Huana- 
cos, Alpacas, and Lamas belong to South America; 
but the two first named of all these useful ani- 
mals, t. ¢., the Buffalo and the Musk Ox, have 
retained their natural freedom for two thousand 
years, and the use of milk and cheese, like the 
possession and cultivation of furinaceous grasses, 
has remained a distinguishing characteristic of 
the nations of the Old World.” 
“Thus, almost exclusively inhabited by these 
wild animals, the Steppe would offer little attrac- 


acquiring thereby a cooler temperature ; the flat- 
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this life-supporting tree are widely celebrated: 


and suspended from stem to stem, enabled 
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tion or means of subsistence to those 
native hordes, who, like the Asiatics 


nomadic 
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for the occasional presence of single jx, 
of the fan palm, the Mauritia. 
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it alone, from the mouth of the Orinoco to neetl 


of the Sierra de Imataca, feeds the unsubdy, ! 
nation of the Guaranis. 

more numerous, and lived in closer conticyj+y 
not only did they support their huts on the en. 


When this people were 


trunks of palm trees as pillars on which » sted 


a scaffolding forming the floor, but they also. + 
is said, twined from the leaf-stalks of the Mauri. 


tia, cords and mats, which, skilfully interwoven 
them in the rainy season, when the Delta 
is overflowed, to live in the trees like the anes. 
The floor of these raised cottages is partly covered 
with a coating of damp clay, on which the women 
make fires for household purposes—the flames 
appearing at night from the river to be suspended 
high in air. The Guaranis still owe the pre- 
servation of their physical, and perhaps also their 
moral, independence, to the half-submerged, 
marshy soil over which they move with a light 
and rapid step, and to their elevated dwellings in 
the trees—a habitation never likely to be chosen 
from motives of religious enthusiasm by an Ame- 
rican Stylites. But the Mauritia affords to the 
(yuaranis not merely a secure dwelling place, but 
also various kinds of food. Before the flower of 
the male palm tree breaks through its tender 
sheath, and only at that period of vegetable 
metamorphosis, the pith of the stem of the tree 
contains a meal resembling sago, which, like the 
farina of the jatropha root, is dried in thin bread- 
like slices. The fermented juice of the tree forms 
the sweet, intoxicating palm wine of the Guaranis. 
The scaly fruits, which resemble in their appear- 
ance reddish fir cones, afford, like the plantain 
and almost all tropical fruits, a different kind of 
nutriment, according as they are eaten after their 
saccharine substance is fully developed, or in 
their earlier or more farinaceous state. Thus, in 
the lowest state of man’s intellectual development, 
we find the existence of an entire people bound 
up with that of a single tree; like the insect 
which lives exclusively on a single part of a par- 
ticular flower. 

“Since the discovery of the New Continent, 
the Llanos have become habitable to men. In 
order to facilitate communication between the 
Orinoco country and the coasts, towns have been 
built here and there on the banks of the streams 
which flow through the Steppes. The rearing of 
cattle has begun over all parts of these vast re- 
gions. Huts, formed of reeds tied together with 
thongs, and covered with skins, are placed at 
distances of a day’s journey from each other; 
numberless herds of oxen, horses, and mules, 
estimated, at the peaceful epoch of my journey, 
ata million anda half, roam over the Steppe. 
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The immense multiplication of these anim: ie 
originally brought by man from the Old Conti- 
nent, is the more remarkable from the number of : : ; Loe 
dangers with which they have to contend. : During a period of convalescence, “ D’ Aubigne’s 
« When, under the vertical rays of the never- Cromwell” has fallen in my way, and I have 
Jouded sun, the carbonized turfy covering falls | been very much interested in looking over it. It 
‘nto dust, the indurated soil cracks asunder | has been difficult to come at the true chs ~p-aemee of 
as if from the shock of an earthquake. If at | “the most magnanimous of usurpers, ’ through 
such times two opposing currents of air, whose | the praises of hero-worshippers onthe one hand, 
conflict produces a rotary motion, come in con-| and the censures and defamation of h \istorical and 
tact with the soil, the plain assumes a strange | political en on the other. The pious and 
and singular aspect. Like conical shaped clouds, enlightened D’ Aubigne is, in this little work, 
the points of which descend to the earth, the sand simply you, Se appreciates the meritorious acts 
rises through the rarefied air in the electrically — Cromwell, and the good points in his cha- 
charged centre of the whirling current ; resemb- snes 
ling ‘the loud waterspout dreaded by the expe- | My object is not, however, to talk about 
rienced mariner. The lowering sky sheds a dim, | Cromwell, but to give some very remarkable 
almost straw-coloured light on “the desolate plain. _—— of D’ Aubigne’s own. ‘They are brought 
The horizon draws suddenly nearer; the Steppe | | out by Cromwell's ideas on the subject of liberty 
seems to contract, and with it the heart of the | | of conscience, and his notions respecting State 
wanderer. The hot dusty particles which fill the | | protection of E spiscopacy. I thought, as I read 
air inerease its suffocating heat, and the east| them, they contained a lesson for all the 
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wind blowing over the long-heated soil, brings | | churches. L.. 

with it no refreshment, but “rather a still more . 7 

burning glow. The pools which the yellow “True Protestantism had not been formed by the 
: 7 


fading branches of the fan palm had protect eq | crown, the peers, and the commons; but by the 
from evaporation, now gradually disappear. As | | struggles of the fathers, by their confessions, by 
in the icy north the animals become torpid with | | their burning stakes, by the word of thei ir testi- 
cold, so here, under the influence of the parching | mony; and the blood of the Lamb. Could the 
drought, the crocodile and the boa become mo- | Precious fruits of these trials be transmitted by 
tionless and fall asleep, deeply buried in the dry inheritance to their children? Could they re- 
mud. Hverywhere the death-threatening drought | ©!V® them as they received the estates and man- 
prevails, and yet, by the play of the refracted | S!0us of their ancestors / W as it enough that 
rays of light producing the phe nomenon of the | 9 conflicts of the Reformation were severe and 
mir age, the thirsty traveller is everywhere pur- | bloody, for the ble ‘ssIngs acquired by them to 
sued “by the illusive image of a cool, rippling, | become a sure and inalienable possession ! No 
watery mirror. The distant palm bush, appa- doubt, in the latter half of the sixteenth century, 
rently raised by the influence of the contact of | 2nd in the first of the seventeenth, the Protes- 
unequally heated, and therefore unequally dense, | nts could easily imagine, that after a time of 
strata of air hovers above the ground, from which | ¥@" @ time of peace had come at last ; ; after the 
it is separated by a narrow, intervening margin. conquest, the enjoyment of its fruits. This 
Half concealed by the dark clouds of dust, rest. | imagination was in harmony with human nature, 
less with the pain of thirst and hunger, the horses | but ‘what would be the result of such a delusion ? 
and cattle roam around, the cattle lowing dis-| “ The longing after enjoyment ordinarily leads 
mally, and the horses stretching out: theta long to a dangerous security. Men desire to possess, 
necks and snuffing the wind, if haply a moister | Without the labour of acquiring j they would fain 
current may betray the neighbourhood of a not eat without toiling. ; ( bristian 
wholly dried up pool. Store sagacious and cun- truth is a reward bestowed on the exertions of 
ning, the mule seeks a different mode of allovi- | the champion, and is not to be acquired without 
ating his thirst. The ribbed and spherical melon- | 2” inward struggle, which alone causes the truth 
cactus coneeals under its prickly envelope a| live in us, and alone makes us partakers of the 
pera pith. The mule first strikes the prickles heavenly calling. 
aside with his fore feet, and then ventures warily |“ England ees ‘l Episcopacy, the Liturgy, 
to approach his lips to the plant and drink the and the Articles, to all of which an exaggerated 
cool juice. But resort to this vegetable fountain importance was attac ‘hed. To the ceremonies of 
is not always without danger, and one sees many the church was ascribed a peculiar and creative 
animals that have been lamed by the prickles efficacy, which they have not in themselves, and 
of the cactus.” | which they cannot possess without the animating 
(To be continued.) breath of the Holy Ghost. ‘For the wind 
heanen bloweth where it listeth, and thou hearest the 
he mind has more room in it than most pe O- | sound the re of, but canst not tell whe ‘nce it 
le think, if they would furnish the apartments. | cometh, and whither it goecth: so is every one 
—GCray’ s Letters. tl that is born of the spirit.’ 
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“There are means established by the Head 
of the Church, and by which the kingdom of 
God expands, and is maintained. These are 
neither Episcopal succession, nor the opus opera- 
tum of the sacraments, nor other similar institu- 
tions. We must faithfully preach the word of 
God, teach the people, and pray to the Lord 
without ceasing ; we must foster and extend the 
reading of the Holy Scriptures, enlighten men’s 
minds, and convince their consciences by pious 
conversations; we must diligently labour at the 
cure and consolation of their souls; we must 
make the light of a Christian life shine before 
the world, and by our example lead men to be 
imitators of Jesus Christ. In this manner the 
good seed is scattered anew in the field of each 
successive generation.* It is thus the earth 
bringeth forth first the blade, then the ear, and 
after that the full corn in the ear: thus the evan- 
gelical life unfolds itself. A church is continued 
in the same manner as it was begun; that is, by 
the same Word and Spirit of God. 

* * * x * 


“ Protestantism had become a law of the country 
by a vote of the legislature, and as such was im- 
posed on all men. 

“A law of this kind cannot give life. Since 
even the law of Godt does not produce it, how 
much less can it be the effect of the Jaw of man? 
Have ye received the spirit by the works cf the 
law, asks St. Paul, or by the hearing of faith? 
The civil power, by laying its rude and unskilful 
hands on the tree of faith, may shake down a 
few beautiful flowers or break off some noble 
branches, but cannot impart to it that sap which 
alone bringeth forth much fruit. One only can 
give it: He who is the true vine, and without 
whom we can do nothing * * * * * 

‘‘ Next to its union with Christ, the great essen- 
tial for a church is its position with regard to the 
people ; its intimate and constant connexion with 
souls; for its field is the world. Nothing can be 
more lamentable than for the church to forget 
this, and to make its position, with respect to the 
state, the material point. It will imagine that it 
has done its duty if it preserves the state ina 
rigid orthodoxy. But of what consequence is it 
that Parliament should be the champion of Pro- 
testantism, if the spiritual and Christian life is 
found no longer among the people. 

* * * * * 


“To advance the work of man’s regeneration is 

*The author would have expressed himself more 
clearly, as well as more correctly, if he had brought 
more fully into view, the operation of the spirit of 
truth which enlighteneth every man that cometh into 
the world, and which alone can give efficiency to the 
means of which he speaks. It is the operation of this 
vital principle in the mind of man, that is so beautifully 
typified in the following passage.—Ep. 

t Our author here no doubt alludes to the law given 
to the Israelites on tables of stone: not to the law of 
the spirit which the apostle declared, had made him 
free from the law of sin and death.—Eb. 
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not exclusively the province of the ministers .s 
the church: it belongs to all Christians,  (hypics 
dwells in every believer, and He cannot abia. 
there in inactivity. If in heaven He is, for the 
salvation of His people, prophet, priest, and 
king ; on ea rth they should imitate Him, and 
be, for His glory, prophets, priests, and kings.” 


| The following beautiful passage on the indo. 
structibility of Christian Faith is from the say, 
‘author. He describes the corruptions of the 
church in Cromwell’s period. 
| “The ancient religious life of the Reformation 
| was lost: it had been replaced by an attachment 
‘to forms. Men earefully inquired whether there 
was or was not apostolical succession; they 
examined whether the prayers, the secraments, 
and the worship were in conformity with the 
canons and with the liturgy; they placed their 
hands everywhere to try all things—everywhere 
except on their own heart—to feel if it still beat. 
They were earnestly occupied with conformities ; 
but they forgot one, that which renders man con- 
formable to Jesus Christ. 

“A religious revival took place; Truth and 
the Christian life reappeared. A dry orthodoxy, 
a clerical system was followed by a Christianity 
as fruitful as it was sincere. * * * * * 
This faith cannot perish. It may be covered and 
hidden, at one time by the arid sands of infidelity, 
and at another, by the tumultuous waves of 
human passions, or by the images, surplices, and 
relics of superstition;—but it always revives, 
lifts up its head, and reappears. The revelations 
of God are for all times, and they have in all 
ages, the same eternal truth, the same eternal 


beauty. They are like those rocks in the midst 





of the ocean, which the flood-tide covers, and 
which seem swallowed up for ever, but which 
always raise their tops again above the waters. 
“In vain does one generation imagine it has 
hidden the everlasting rock of God’s truth; it 
will become visible in the next. There is a con- 
tinual alternation, a constant struggle between 
light and darkness ; but the light prevails at last. 
And even sould there come an age which fancies 
it has for ever buried God’s truth,—should any 
voleanie eruption of society overwhelm it with 
the ashes of another Vesuvius— Pompeii, after 
seventeen centuries, has again restored to the 
light of day its houses and its tombs, its palaces 
and its temples, its circus and its amphitheatres. 
'Can it be thought that the truth and the life 
| which God has given in His gospel, will be less 
. e j 9 
‘perennial than the frail tenements of man: 
| There are, perhaps, now, subterranean hres 
| threatening the truth of God. A daring pan- 
| theistie and socialist philosophy imagines that it 
‘has done with the Crucified One. And should it 
even so far succeed as to throw a little dust and 
| lava on the eternal doctrine, the Lord of Heaven 
'will blow upon it, and the dust shall be scattered 
‘and the lava be melted.” 
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For Friends’ Review. 
FREE PRODUCE MEETINGS IN NORTH CAROLINA. 


{ have been much interested in an account 
-iven in the last number of the \Von-Slaveholder, 
“¢two meetings held by Friends in North Caro- 
lina, during the week of their late Yearly Meet- 
‘ng. ‘The first was held in the meeting house on 
Fifth-day morning, previous notice having been 
«yen in the Yearly Meeting, and the second at 
‘he boarding school in the evening. The object 
was to promote the disuse of the products of slave 
labour. ‘The meetings were well attended, and a 
lively interest was manifested. Committees were 
app inted in the various monthly meetings within 
the Yearly Meeting. “The business of these 
committees is to correspond with each other and 
with Friends in various situations, with a view of 
collecting and disseminating information relative 
to the means of procuring free produce; the locali- 
ties in which it may be obtained, and the markets | 
where such produce may be demanded. ‘To use, 
in short, such efforts as their situations and op- 
portunities may furnish, for promoting the cause 
of emancipation through the medium of supply 
and consumption.” 

The second meeting adjourned to the evening 
of Third-day, in the week of the Yearly Meeting, 
next year. 

As an evidence of the strong interest felt in the | 
concern by our North Carolina Friends, it is par- | 
ticularly satisfactory to learn that this movement, | 
so far as I am informed, was without solicitation | 





1842, 51,515,000, (average) $6 per thousand ; 
1843, 49,700,000, worth (average) $6.25 per 
thousand. This year there was made 114,570,000, 
worth (average) $6.25 per thousand. 

We have ascertained that it will take (average) 
one cord of wood to burn every 3000 bricks; this 
will give 38,123 cords to the trade, at an average 
price of $5 per cord at the kiln. The wood is 
brought mostly from Virginia, Eastern Shore of 
Maryland, Delaware, and New Jersey, and the 
average load is 35 cords to the vessel. This will 
give employment, at 10 days to a trip for a fleet 
of say 42 vessels, from the Ist of March to the 
20th of November, the time they are usually em- 
ployed by the trade. ; 

There are employed in the trade, in round 
numbers, 2000 men and boys in the yards, and 
300 teamsters and 600 horses. 

The season for making commenced on the 5d 
of April and ended on the 8th of November.— 
Daily News. 

To form a conception of this mass of bricks 
manufaetured the present year, it may be stated, 
that if built into a solid square pyramid, having 
an acre of ground for its base, the height would 


‘be 460 feet. Each brick being reckoned at 9 


inches in length, 43 in breadth, and 24 in depth. 
And supposing each brick to weigh 5 pounds, the 
whole 114,370,000 would amount to about 
255,290 tons. The great pyramid of Egypt is said 


or suggestion from any other quarter. I cannot | to be 500 feet high and to cover eleven acres of 


but regard it as the most important step they 
could take, in’relation to slavery, under their pre- 
sent circumstances. It will, if faithfully carried 
into effect, strengthen their hands and open their 
way to act in such other modes as they may be 
led, in the wisdom of Truth, to adopt, to convince 
the slaveholders of the iniquity of their practice, 
and to bring their unchristian system to an end. 
“He that hath clean hands shall be stronger and 
stronger.” L. 8. 


BRICKMAKING IN PHILADELPHIA. 


We have, at some expense and much labour, 
obtained the statistics of the brick trade of Phila- 
delphia for the past season, and have no doubt it 
will surprise many who for the first time, perhaps, 
have their attention drawn to the subject. It will 
afford the best means to form an adequate idea 
of the immense growth and expansion of our fair 
city and surrounding districts. The attempt was 
made some years since to obtain regular statistics 
of the brick trade, but it was discontinued ; we 
intend hereafter to pay such attention to the sub- 
ject as its importance demands. For the present, 
to freshen the recollections of our readers, we will 
state that there was made in 1841, 58,630,000 


ground. Consequently our Philadelphia brick- 
makers, in about twelve years, would supply the 
materials for such a fabric. And as the bricks 
formed here are nearly, if not quite, all used in 
the city and its vicinity, we may consider the 
solid masonry added to the structures in and 
around the city in twelve years, as nearly equal 
to the Cheops of Egypt. 

The wood used for burning, if piled in one 
continuous rank, four feet wide and of the same 
height, would extend 57} miles. If piled in a 
solid parallelopiped on an acre of ground, its 
height would be 112 feet. Eb. 
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COLOURED HOUSE OF REFUGE. 


At a meeting of the Board of Managers of the 
House of Refuge, held 6th ult., the following 
officers of the Department of the Institution for 
coloured children were appointed :—Superinten- 
dant, Thomas W. Summers; Assistant Superin- 
tendant and Teacher of Boys’ school, James H. 
McBride; Doorkeeper, George Birmingham ; 
Watchman, E. H. Toland; Matron, Anua M. 
McPhail; Assistant Matron and Teacher of Girls’ 


bricks, worth (average) $7.25 per thousand; | school, Mary Howard ; Second Assistant Matron 
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and Nurse, Maria Smith; Physician, Ellerslie 
Wallace, M. D. The house was opened on 
the third of this month. 
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Our readers are doubtless aware that the present 
week isthe time allotted by the Constitution for 
the assembling of Congress; and several days be- 
fore this number of the Review can issue from the 
press, the metropolis of the Union will have wit- 
nessed the excitement usually attendant on the 
commencement of a session. Sixty years have now 
glided away since the present federal government 
went into operation. During this time a number of 
highly exciting subjects have agitated the national 
councils. The questions of peace and war have 
several times aroused the passions of our active 
politicians, and awakened the anxious solicitude 
of the true friends of our race. Yet amidst all the 
disturbances which have threatened or assailed us, 
we may safely subscribe to the sentiment, that no 
people have greater cause reverently to commemo- 
rate the goodness of a bountiful Creator than those 
of the United States. Upon no other people, an- 
cient or modern, have the choicest blessings of an 
all-bountiful Parent been poured with a more liberal 
hand ; to none have these blessings been mingled 
with fewer bitter ingredients. More than once, 
within the period, to which allusion has been made, 
have the people of Ireland experienced the miseries 
of famine. Thousands in that naturally fertile 
island have sunk to untimely graves beneath the 
relentless grasp of hunger; while our favored land 
has been blessed with an abundant supply of the 
fruits of the earth. The physical evils which the 
people of the United States have endured may be 
justly pronounced as the fruits of their own doings. 

When we look towards the measures which we 
necessarily expect to agitate the legislative body 
which has just convened, we can hardly fail to 
regard, with serious apprehensions, the irritations 
likely to spring from the momentous question 
which now divides the nation. The ancient pro- 
verb, the fathers have eaten sour grapes, and the 
children’s teeth are set on edge, seems peculiarly 
applicable to our case. Our ancestors, of the seven- 
teenth century, inconsiderately encouraged and 
established a system, which has spread its roots 
far and deep into our political and commercial 
establishments. The interests which are thus in- 
volved, and the habits which have been formed, 


are highly unfavourable to calm and sober discus- 
sion. 
Amidst the conflict of discordant opinion and 
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feelings, it is important to remember that +), 

still an overruling hand, which, though of, a 
visible or dimly seen, guides the destinies o 
tions, and effects its object by means beyond 
reach of human sagacity. And while we 

that the advocates of justice and equal rights 
maintain their principles with unflinching fry 
without being diverted from the path of rectiy 
by imaginary consequences, we would also ard 


wer 


ly wish that their zeal may be tempered bya () 


ts 


TY 


tian feeling. When a good cause, like the one in 
question, is defended in an acrimonious teymye, 
the arguments that may be advanced, howeve, 
just, lose half their force. Whatever result ma, 


in inscrutable wisdom, be permitted to arise from 


the present agitation; we may confidently rely o 

the assurance that if the friends of freedom main. 
tain their position in a Christian spirit, their labour 
will not be ultimately lost, nor will they miss the: 
reward, 





We are gratified in being able to inform oy 
readers, that in answer to the appeal to the Govern. 
ment of the United States, on behalf of the One’ 
Indians in Wisconsin, which appeared in our last 
number, the President, in expressing his satisfac- 
tion with the manner in which the service had been 
performed, made use of this language,—“I am 
more than satisfied with your report. Iam obliged 
to you; and I assure you that I will authorize : 
treaty with the Oneidas, until I shall be fully satis- 
fied, through the report of a confidential agent, that 
it is the desire of that people to hold one.” 





Marriep,—at Friends’ Meeting, Farmington, 
Ontario County, N.Y., on the 28th of 9th mo, las! 
Wiiarp B. Bowerman, of Wheatland, Monroe Co., 
to Mary Exizasetnu, daughter of Joseph Ma- 
comber, of the former place. 

, at Friends’ Meeting, Short Creek, Jetfer- 
son County, Ohio, on the Ist ult., Samuri Liovp 
to Exizapetu M., daughter of Curtis Grubb. 

, at Friends’ Meeting House, East Vassa'- 
borough, Maine, on the 25th of 10th mo. last, Hex- 
ry A. Jepson, of China, Me., to ALmima D., daughte: 
of Elijah Cook, of North Vassalborough. 











Drep,—on the 3d of last month, at her residence 
in Washington, Dutchess County, N.Y., Mary Lyoy, 
widow of Asahel Lyon, in the 80th year of herage 
a valuable member and elder of Nine Partners 
Monthly Meeting. 

, in this city, onthe 13th ult., Jesse P. Grir- 





FiTH, son of Amos and Edith Griffith, of Washing- 
ton County, Pennsylvania, in the 25th year ol his 
age. He had,a short time previously, left his home 
for the purpose of attending the medical lectures 
at the University here, but shortly after his arrive 
was taken with a typhoid fever, which, in about 
eighteen days, terminated in death. 
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WEST TOWN SCHOOL. 


vn» Committee to superintend the boarding 
m ‘at West Town, will meet in Philadelphia on 
day. the 14th inst., at 3 o’clock, P.M. The 
anitte e on Instruction meet on the same day at 
clo k, A. M. 


: the school on Seve nth-day afternoon, the 8th | 


Tuomas KIMBER, Clerk. 


italia 12th mo. Ist, 1849.-—2t. 





MEMOIR OF WILLIAM RICKMAN, 
(Concluded from page 166.) 


Having but little to do, and being unmarried, 
| had little to be anxious about, compared with 
wy friends who had families, and near and dear 
~ynections ; and perhaps some degree of spiritual 
side took place in my mind, for having stood 
»y ground in the general consternation. How- 
ever that “" have been, this I may say, and 
wke shame to myself, for want of abiding in 
humility and awful fear, I fell from my stead- 
fstness, and became a prey to my soul’s enemy, 
although I had a public testimony to bear *» our 

tings. After this period of alarm, I lez che 
‘ty, and went to live on Long Island, which was 
in posse ssion of the English ; “and thie distress of 
nind which [ experienced for a time, neither my 
pen nor tongue is able to describe. My flesh was 
consumed, and [ became a wonder to my friends ; 
a few of whom, nevertheless, tende rly eared for 

» and put me in a way to maiatain myself by 
rusting me with the education of their chil- 
i un. Still the grand enemy of my soul’s happi- 
having gotten possession [of my heart, ] 
te tenpted me to conclude that I had sinned so as 
not to be forgiven, and that the state described 
by the apostle Paul, in his epistle to the Hebrews, 
8 vi., ver. 4,5, 6, was my state. This I was 
ma le fully to believe; and was thus brought into 
lespair. Here I remained for along spice of 
time, I believe [ may say for years ; and awful to 
relate, | endeavoured for some time to make my- 
5 lf easy in this deplorable condition, striving to 
it off all thoughts of a future statis My con- 
di duct was so reprehensible, that I was disunited 
from the Society of F tienda. Yet even then some 
of them continued to extend their kindness to me. 
| was allowed to remain under the hospitable roof 
t Fry and Ann Willis, near Jericho, on Long 
(sland ; and I was employe “d to instruct their two 
ns, who were twins, in the different branches of | 
an English education ; and F. W. being in the 
farming line, I and my pupils used to assist in 
iay-time and harvest. Whilst in the state of | 


er de ‘spair above described, not expecting to 7 


oth Twise, nor to see the light of another day, it 

4 spiritual sense, as I was walking out in she | 

i is in order to take in two or three horses for 

ai' 
4y meeting, sudde nly my mind was powerfully 

attracted and preciously visited with a fresh and | 

liy ing sense of divine good, which filled my in- 


The Visiting Committee assem- | 


5 to Ww ‘tness a little ease from my gre at dis- 
| 


family, including myself, to ride to a week- | 
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| ward man, and caused me to make a stand in 
| wonder and amazement. This continued with me 
| whilst going to and during the time of the meet- 
3 ing. For a long time before my mind had been, 
‘i in meetings, as a dry stick, or barren desert, with- 
| out any sense of good, either in the time of silence 
or under gospel ministry. The meeting I then 
attended, Westbury, was large, and contained 
several ministers. 

Although my mind continued to be thus 
favoured for some time, it was long before I was 
brought fully to believe that this was a renewed 
visitation of divine love and mercy to my poor 
soul; and that I might yet, through repentance 
and amendment of life, come to witness salvation; 
this, however, I was at length enabled to do, and 
thus come out of that state of unbelief and de- 
spair, which the grand enemy had plunged me 
into; and had gratefully to acknowledge the 
Lord’s merey. A grain of faith was afforded me, 
whereby I was en: bled to trast in him. And O! 
saith my soul, may I never forget this day, 
wherein the strong man armed, who had long 
kept possession, was cast out by One who is 
stronger than he, and his goods spoiled, for the 
candle of the Lord shone upon my he ad. 

But when, afterwards, this was, for wise pur- 
poses, withdrawn for a season, O! how did the 
enemy ol 


‘my soul’s happiness roar upon me, more 


siderable time, taking sleep from my eyes, en- 
deavouring to cast me a: eain into astate of ck $} air 
and unbelief, insinu: ting that what | had ree —— 
experienced was nothing to be depended on, that 
if but a fox came up on this wall of defence, he 
Yet under all that Ih: id 
to pass through, I was enabled to retain the grain 
of faith which I had me rcifully received ; 


j a in the night season, and that for a con- 


would throw it down. 


saying 
in my heart, “If I perish, it shall be at the 
Lord’s footstool ;” and herein I was favoured at 


tress, and enabled to bear the Lord’s righteous 
judgments, justly inflicted, because | had griev- 
ously sinned against him. 

Thus this dispe nsation became more easy to 
bear ; yet long did I remain in a weak, debili tated 
stain, befcre I was restored into members hip with 
my Frie nds ; which, howeve r, after I had con- 

|demned my misconduct, was brought about. Not 
| long after, I was e mployed in a se ‘hoo! established 
| by “rie nds of Westbury Monthly Mee ting, of 
‘which I had again become a member. The 
' school was under the care of a committee of that 
| Meeting; and during the time I was engaged 

t, I Was, 1 believe, enabled to give pretty good 
| satisfaction. l had not, however, been long in 
this situation, before I felt desirous of returning 
to my native country to see my relations, having o 
now resided in America nearly twenty-six years. 
I mentioned my desire to the Monthly Meeting 
of which I was a member, and obtained its cer- 
tificate. Having anelder brother, who had re- 
moved with his family from London to Dublin, 
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and whom I was very desirous to see, I nal my , 
passage in a vessel from New York, Leond to that 
port, but herein L was disap pointed ; for only two 
or three days before the time fixed for me to | 
leave F. Willis’, where I then resided, to go to 
New York to embark, information was brought 
by Samuel Emlen and his son, who arrived there | 
from Dublin, that my brother was deceased, 
having left a widow and two children. This was | 
a very close trial, and for a short time put me to | 
a stand; but having the advantage of a solid con- 
ference with several valuable Friends of the | 
Meeting to which I belonged, the way seemed 
clearly to open for me to p roceed, especially as it 
appeared quite uncertain whether I should return 
to America or settle in England. 

At the close of this confe ‘rence, Which was im- 
mediately after a week-day meeting, I took an 
affectionate and solemn leave of my Friends, 
divers of whom had become near and dear to me. 
To nearly all of them it proved a final farewell ; 
and I am now led to believe, that this step was 
in the ordering and counsel of Him, who orders 
all things for “the best to his poor, ‘humble, de- 
pending, unworthy children,—although his gra- 
cious designs concerning them are at times un- 
seen. I think I left Jericho the next day, for 
New York, and after spending two or three days 
there, went on board a vessel commanded by 
Captain Jenkins ; but a strong head-wind nearly 
ran us on shore, and occasioned us_ to put back 
for a short time. We set sail for Dublin on the 
29th of the Twelfth Month, 1785. The wind 
was high at times, and the weather cloudy ; and 
we had, as the captain called it, a rugged passage. 
According to his account, not more “th: an twenty- 
four hours of clear sunshine during the whole 
passage, which took us about six weeks. We 
were, however, favoured to make the land-end of 
Ireland, Cape Clear; and in a few days, after 
having narrowly escaped running on a sand bank, 
we arrived safely in Dublin. I soon found my 
brother’s widow, with whom I continued a few 
weeks. From Dublin I went to Liverpool, and 
from thence by stage-coach to London, and put 
up at my brother-in-law’s , Henry Bonner, who 
had married my sister Abigail, ‘and resided in 
Southwark. I delivered my certificate to the 
Monthly Meeting of Southwark, to which Meet- 
ing it was directed. Soon afterwards, [ under- 
took the care of Friends’ School at Clerkenwell, 
for a short time ; the master having retired to his 
native place in Yorkshire, for the benefit of his 
health. When I had been in charge of this 
school about eight weeks, two Friends, William 
Rotch and William Cowper, (the former resided 
in London, and the latter at Rochester, ) came to 
the school, to inquire if I would be willing to un- 
dertake the charge of a boarding school at 
Rochester. The late master, William Alexander, 
had been sometime deceased ; and the school, not 
having been well supplied with caretakers since, 
had suffered on that account. 





| time. 


| &e.. very unruly; also several girls, who ear 


l agreed to £0 | 
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Pana to Rochester to see the eae 
and went just before the Yearly Mastin. 
1786. : : 
The school had consisted of about 20 
boarders, and some day schol: ars—boys i 


the former were gone home for the’, 
that I could see but little of the sch 

I therefore returned to London. » 
| cluded to make trial after the Year] y Mi 
and vacation. On going down again, | found + 
boarders did not return ; one only was t! ' 
had remained during the y i a 
large number of shermen’ 


co 


vac: er 
f day scholars, f 
anid day, between school-hours ; these wer: o 
or quite as disorderly as the boys, so tha 
came greatly discouraged, and thou: chit L 
relinquish the undertaking, having never ex. 
perienced the like. This 1 info rmed the Fr \ 
of who were more particularly interested int}, 
school,—on the continuance and prosy rity f 
which ‘depended, i in great measure, the su of 
the widow and several of her children. They 
prevailed on me to try a little longer, hoping the 
charge would become more ¢ easy after a time ; and 
so it proved, for some of the most troubles mi 
boys soon left, and the girls became more order! 
A relative of mine, in Sussex, Samuel Rickmar 
had, before the vacation, two sons at the scho al, 
and I was advised to write to inform him that | 
had taken charge of it : they were, in consequence, 
brought again by their grandfather. One or tr 
more soon came; and it was thought that advan- 
tage would rewalt from my taking it on my own 
account. I did so, although under very dis 
vantageous circumstances. I had much t 


it 


must 


ort of 


for rent, use of furniture, Xc., &e.; and for a 
time, but little coming in. I soon sunk what 


little I brought with me from America. How- 
ever, I struggled on, and gradually rose my terms 
which had been very low; and after two or three 
years, (viz., in the year 1788,) Elizabeth Alex- 
ander, the eldest daughter of the late William 
Alexander, who had been my housekeeper, be- 
came my wife. The number of boarders soon in- 
creased, and the girl’ s school being found t 
require more attention than could be properly 
given, was discontinued. After a time, the ac- 
commodations of the house were found insuff- 
cient, and I was advised to build a new s¢ ‘hool- 
room, with chambers over it. This appeared to 
be a serious matter, as I had not of my own 
wherewith to defray ‘the expense j but some of 
my friends offering to assist me by edvancin ng 
‘money on their children’s board, &c., it was ¢ 
‘cluded to make the soqaieel addition, and that 
‘should be built by contract. This was soon di ; ; 
but conside rably more than was specified 1 Im the 
contract appe ared needful, in order to connect t! 
new buik ling with the dwe lling house. This w: 
done by day’s work, and went on heavily. W hen n 
the bill was handed to me, I was struck with 
astonishment and dismay; for the amount was 











r 


kn Wledged by my Friends as a minister, and | carbonaceous matter employed in their compo- 
have now been engaged in that character for | sition. 

many years, both at home and abroad ; in many 
parts of England, several times in Ireland, twice | 
in Scotland and Wales, and once in America. | employed without discrimination by most classes 


up my Ebenezer, and say, “ Hitherto hath the | 
lord helped.” And when I am led to look back | lustre or intensity of hue. When first placed on 
an take a view of my past life, the devious steps | paper, it is in a state of low combination with 
which I have trodden, my manifold transgres- | oxygen; hence its pale colour; but after a few 
‘ons, the many deliverances which I have expe-| hours’ exposure to the oxygen of the air, it 
enced, both in my native land and elsewhere, | passes into the higher condition of oxidation, and 
urticularly in America, where, during the war, assumes that depth of hue which makes it 
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eS. 
= . . . . . 
4 to nearly double the sum at which the | tion, and can feelingly adopt the language of the 
‘sere ast . ° e | e . © © 
¢ was taken, and I did not see how it! pious Addison :— 





| be paid. I received no relief from the «When all thy mercies, O my God! 
vie. farther than his saying, that he should My rising soul surveys, 
yy ip haste for his money, that I might take | Transported with the view, I’m lost 


ime to pay it. He kept his word; and I 
~ - vot that he ever had oceasion to ask me for 
. After the building was completed, the 
| increased with boarders beyond what we 
uy reason to expect; and I was enabled to 
hare the debt in a short time, to my own 


And here l conclude this brief account, and 
leave it for the perusal of my dear wife—if she 
‘should survive me—my dear children, and such 
'to whom they may believe it will be acceptable ; 
and asa tribute of gratitude and praise to the 
'[Lord’s] great name, to whom, with the Son of 
/his love, our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, 
| through the Holy Spirit, be ascribed all honour, 
| thanksgiving, worship, and renown, now and for 
| ever, saith my soul. WILLIAM RIcKMAN. 
Rochester, Second Month, 1832. 


»imiratlon. 
“We soon had a full complement of boarders, 
: anumber of day-scholars; and I could not 
bat believe that my feeble endeavours were bless- 
J not on my account alone, but more especially 
-yecount of the widow and fatherless, by Him 
so is declared to be “a Judge of the widow, 
wt a Father to the fatherless, in his holy habita- A WORD ON INK 
ep’ to Him I had abundant cause for humble | rane 
uuksgiving, for he had upheld me hitherto, and; The ancients knew better how to make ink of 
ben my support through many difficulties and | 4a durable colour than we do. Modern inks are 
als which fell to my lot. But here I have, | metallic preparations, and on this account they 
yith shame and confusion of face, to acknowledge, | are liable to deterioration by atmospheric action. 
that instead of abiding in a state of deep humility | The cause of the superiority of inks of old date 
wl watehfulness, under a sense of my former ‘has been earnestly and satisfactorily investigated 
rrausgressions, I let go my hold in a considerable | by Professor Traill. It appears that up to the 
legree, and relapsed into a state offensive in the | fourteenth century, the inks employed for the 
Jivine sight. Nevertheless, such was the Lord’s | purposes of writing on manuscripts were almost, 
dness, that after a season of deep humiliation, | without an exception, fluids in which the deep- 
he had compassion on me, pitied my weakness, | colouring material was not metallic, but carbona- 
ol was mercifully pleased again to pass by my | ceous matter. From that time to the present, 
fences for the sake of his beloved Son, our Lord | however, a preparation much resembling our 
aud Saviour Jesus Christ ; and through the wash- | present fluid was employed, to the inexpressible 


f regeneration and the renewing of the Holy | regret of antiquarian manuscript-lovers, and pos- i 


(rh st, to restore me again into his favor, and to | sibly to the serious loss of many historical facts 
cuable me to come up in more faithful obedience | of value. From this period, therefore, as a gencral 
to all his holy requirings. He brought my soul rule, commences that race of yellowish, reddish, 
it of the horrible pit, plucked my feet out of the | or greenish-coloured manuscripts, which no pa- 
nity clay, set them upon a rock ; in some mea-| tience can decipher, nor any means satisfactorily 
sure, established my goings; and at times, put a restore to life. Although it appears probable 


er 


ew song in my mouth, even praises to his great | that occasionally metallic ingredients were added ‘ae 
ae mM, 2. ’ . ‘ 
name. This [I had to declare] in the congrega- 
tion of his people. 


to the ancient ink, yet there can now exist no 
doubt that the persistence of colour by which 
After a time [in the year 1793,] I was ac-| they are distinguished, was entirely due to the 


It is perhaps hardly necessary to remind the 
reader that the most common writing fluid 


\nd now, in my advanced age, being in my , of our community, is a tanno-gallate of iron, with 
ighty-seventh year, I am enabled at times to set | the addition occasionally of mucilage, gum, indigo, 
or sugar, for the purposes of giving it a ‘japan’ 


. 


‘tween that country and this, my life was in im-| valuable as a recording agent. If the change 
nent danger, not to mention the dangers I | stopped here all would be well, and a better pre- 
we had to encounter in several voyages across paration need not be inquired after. But in 


= mighty ocean, I am lost in reverent admira- | process of time, that ever-active agent, the atmos- 
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pheric oxygen, decomposes the compound: its 
vegetable acids, the tannie and gallic, undergo 
destructive changes, and become converted into 
simpler forms of matter; and their base, the 
oxide of iron, becomes common rust, assuming 
that brownish red colour so well known under 
the title of that substance. Here, then, we have 
the true chemical cause of the alte red aspect of | 
our time-defaced writings. These changes are 
undoubtedly more or less rapid, according to the 
good or bad qualities of the ink, or of the mate- 
rial upon which if rests. But in no case, while 
such remains its composition, can they be ulti- 
mately prevented from occurring; and if any 
author will look over a heap of his rough drafts 
seven or eight years old—or if any tradesman 
will turn to the pages of his day-book or ledger 


| 


for that period—he will obtain full confirmation | 


of our assertion, and find that the self-deleting 
process has already advanced several stages in 
such writings. The chemical agency employed 
in the manufacture of our writing papers, espe- 
cially of the inferior qualities, rapidly assists such 
changes, and diminishes, by a long interval, the 
lapse of time nece ssary to blot the record off the 
page to which it was, in over-careless confidence, 
committed for safe keeping. Nor is this all. 
The discovery of the powerful gaseous body, 
chlorine, made the subje ct still more import: unt. 


_ purposes. 


in time its colouring-matter precipitates t) 
bottom, and the ink becomes less and less yal 


_ for the purposes of correspondence. 
This reagent dissolved in water, or in union with | 


other bodies, such as antimony, almost instantly 
removes every trace of ink from the paper on | 


which it was written; 
dipped i in these liquids it was the easiest thing 
in the world—and unfortunately the facility still | 
remains in too large a number of cases—for a 
fraudulent person to pencil over any important 
writing to insure its complete erasure from the 
material on which it was recorded. Behold, 
therefore, the door opened to every evil-doer over 
whom the terrors of the law, divine or human, 
exercise no control! How easy to alter a valuable 
document, to erase one name from a deed or will 
and insert another! Surely, then, the considera- 
character were recorded the titles and fortunes of 
an immense number of persons, was sufficiently 
alarming to have long since caused its abolition 
from our desks? No: 
tainty of ultimate deletion, 


upset the old ink dynasty, and establish a new 
one on a less sandy basis. The fickle tanno- 
gallate of iron is still the vehicle of our records 
to posterity, and the insecure medium for the 
transaction of our most important commercial 
affairs. The enormous extent to which fraud has 
thus extended, without calling into action a 
simple and sufficient check, can scarcely be be- 
lieved. On the continent it is even more appall- | 
ing than in our own country. But amongst our- | 
selves, it has frequently been productive of very 
serious consequences. 


and by means of a pen | 
did it appear to the French Royal Acaden 





,| its apparent insignificance, we justly consider t 


| be among the most important in applied « chemi ory 
tion that in a fluid of this abominably unstable | 


for the preparation of ink, an ink made 0 


neither the positive cer- | 
nor the excessive | 
risk of fraudulent erasure, has been sufficient to | 


| butes, which alone might have led 1 


a 


suffered most seriously on several oecasiey 
that at no very distant period, from fo oa oi 
the most artful kind perpetrated upe, 

solely in consequence of the nail : 
employed in drawing out orders upon them. 7.. F 
stratagems by which these were ac me : 
have generally been of the following cl ee 1. 
Bank-orders for small sums were obtain.) 
some of their country branches; the blank 
in the engraved bill was filled up as usy 
writing with common ink; thus, ‘Fine —_ ' 
pounds.’ The dash following the word five y : y 
erased by some of the common chemical yy 
and the word hundred inserted jn jt 


(Ss Y 


The orders were paid without suspicion, and t 
fraud was only discovered when it was too | 
apprehend the offenders. Even lemon juice jo. ' 
been successfully employed for such or gjy:ily; ; 
To all these defects let us ad 
apart from its decaying and fading chara 
common ink has several most disagr = 


tl 


the ack. out for another. In a few week 


-comes covered with a dense layer of miny 
mucous or mould ; 


after standing a little ti: 
gets viscid, ropy, and unfit for use; and | 


, 


It must not be suppo sed, from what has been 
written, that men of science have not attempted 


to improve the nature and add durability to our 
ordinary writing-fluids. Of so much consequ 


Science, that they offered a prize for the best 
composition of universal application which would 
obviate all the defects of ordinary ink. Itisa 
remarkable circumstance, and we believe we are 
correct in relating it, that this prize for so appa- 
rently simple an object, was never gained. 

A curious passage in Pliny seems to nave led 
Professor Traill to a discovery which, in _ 


—a good, fluent, black, indelible, unchang\ 
ink! Pliny recommends, among other r <p 


bonaceous matter diffused in a solution of anim: 
glue in vinegar. The oo difference betwe 0 Dr. 
Traill’s ink : ‘and this is, that instead of aul 
glue, he uses vegetable cities. Sut this simpl 
discovery was not arrived at without labour and 
expense; and to form an adequate conce] ytion ol 
the thorough investigasion Professor Trail] inst- 
tuted on the whole sub ject, it is only nec 0.9 0 
refer to his paper, printed in the 14th vol me ¢ 
the ‘Transactions of the Royal Society of bain 
burgh.’ In the true and generous sp rit of the 
best philosophy, he has there detailed, without 





reserve, the process by which he prepares this 


| 


valuab le fluid; and desirous as we are e 7 od t ; 
| revolution in the kingdom of metallic ink, and t 


The Scottish banks have! put a worthier ruler of its important affairs at 1s 
















































_—_ 

cannot do better than transfer the pro- | 

from those to these pages. The first step is 
separation of the gluten. If a small mass 

‘aoh is kneaded underneath a little stream of 
for some time, it will be found that it has 
vod with all the starch it contained, and that | 
4 tough, sticky mass is left in the hand. 
», more carefully this is done, the purer will 
». remaining gluten be. Now, to ten parts of | 

liquid sold by chemists under the name of 

veneous acid, which is an impure acetic acid, 
ond a-half parts of gluten are to be added, | 
yi the whole left in a covered vessel, and sub- 
witted to ® gentle heat. In about twenty-four | 
rs a solution of the gluten is effected, and a) 
snonaceous fluid remains. ‘To form this into an | 
ok the very finest lamp-black must be procured, | 
oj used in the proportion of from eight to twelve 
eins to each ounce of the liquid, rubbing it’ 
vite smooth with a pestle and mortar. When | 
this operation is completed, the -fluid is quite | 
realy for use, and will be found completely to | 
full all those postulates which the constitution | 

‘a good and permanent writing fluid demands. | 
(he addition of a little bruised allspice, cloves or 

snamon, gives the liquid an agreeable aroma. 
This ink has been subjected to the most severe 
tests. In a solution of chlorine gas strong enough 

. bleach in a few minutes the blackest writing- 
ink, a slip of paper written with the new ink re- 
mained twenty four hours without the least 
hange, and was subsequently exposed for seventy- 
{wo hours to its influence with the same result. 
Exposed to the sun and air, it only became of a 
more intense black hue, and was more firmly fixed 
In tne paper. 

it was not in the least affected by water, 
strong alkalies, or acids, not even the pyrolig- 
yeous acid. Like every other ink, it may be 
washed off parchment, the surface of that sub- 
stance refusing its admission to the texture of the 
material; but for every other purpose it is incom- 
jarably superior to every ink now in use. Pro- 
fessor Traill modestly writes:—“It is only 
‘ered as a writing-ink well suited for the draw- 
ing out of bills, deeds, or wills, or wherever it is 
important to prevent alteration of sums of money, 
rof signatures, as well as for handing down to 
posterity public records in a less perishable ma- 
terial than common ink.” It is perhaps one of 
the best testimonials to its value, that it is exclu- 
sively employed now in several large commercial 
houses and banks, and in the National Bank of 
Scotland. 

Setting aside the value of this discovery, as 
vlording a faithful and imperishable recording 
‘uid, we would urge its extensive adoption as a 
preventive of fraud. No one who knows human 
nature will doubt the expediency of hedging up, 
80 far as is practicable, the narrow road of recti- 
tude; and by this means, we believe, not only 
would an additional security be given to the 
honest, but an additional and apparently insur- 


a 


|, we 
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mountable difficulty would be put before the path 
of those who are unhappily otherwise inclined.— 
Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal. 





THE CHAMPLAIN BIBLE-BURNING. 


The people of this country, a few years ago, 
were shocked by a scene which occurred at Cham- 
plain, a town in this State, on the borders of 
Canada. iathered there, was a population of 
Canadian French, and among them came some 
Jesuits lately arrived from France, who took 
measures for extirpating at once such seeds of 
Protestantism as they imagined might endanger 
the fidelity of these people to the Romish Church. 
Protestant benevolence had distributed among 
these Canadians a large number of copies of the 
Holy Scriptures, and these Scriptures became 
the special objects of Jesuitical dread and hos- 
tility. 

The people were not only required to confess 
the possession of the Scriptures, but to bring the 
volumes to the Jesuits, who proceeded to make a 
a public bonfire of them, in spite of the protesta- 
tions of the Protestants, who desired that if the 
Canadians were not to be permitted to read them, 
they might, at least, be returned to the donors. 
No,—these professed ministers of religion would 
do no such thing,—the Bibles must be burned, 
and were burnt. 

A chief agent in this Bible-burning was a tall 
Canadian, a man who had possessed, and had 
now surrendered at the command of the Jesuits, 
a copy of the sacred volume. He aided in kind- 
ling the fire, and stirred the burning heap with a 
pole to make it burn more freely. But mark the 
power and the grace of God. Dr. Cote disco- 
vered among the congregation at the Grand Ligne 
mission chapel, last winter, a new but not unfa- 
mniliar face. Believing that he recognized the 
person, he advanced toward him and said, “ Ihave 
I not seen you before?” “Yes,” replied the 
man; “it was I who aided in the burning of the 
Bibles, and my heart has never ceased to reproach 
me. If I had known the value of that book, I 
should never have participated in the horrible act. 
I have found another copy of the Holy Scriptures, 
and I have prayed God for Christ’s sake to for- 
give me my sin.” God had overruled his share 
in that nefarious work to his awakening and con- 
version, and he now solicited baptism at the 
hands of the missionaries. In due time his wish 
was complied with, and himself and his wife are 
members of the mission church at Grand Ligne.— 


New York Recorder. 





The following is extracted from the ILLinors 
Citizen, printed at Danville, on the 21st ult. 
We have received no other information respecting 
this disastrous event : 
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SemiInARY Burnt.—The Seminary belonging 
to the Society of Friends, in Parke county, 
Indiana, took fire one night last week, and was 
burned to the ground. All the furniture, 
including a valuable philosophical apparatus, and 
the books belonging to the institution, were like- 
wise destroyed. ‘There was no insurance. 





REVIEW OF THE WEATHER 
For Eleventh month, (November,) 1849. 


The month just passed was characterized by 
a temperature resembling the middle rather 
than the last Fall month. No snow fell, if we 
except a few flakes on the Ist; and a very thin 
ice appeared twice only previously to the 27th, 
since which the weather has been cooler, with 
some ice on each morning. A table, now em- 
bracing sixty years, (Peirce’s,) gives 42} deg. 
as the average mean of this month for the whole 
period; and the highest mean of the month for 
the same time was 47 deg., which occurred in 
1812, and again in 1847; yet, the average tem- 
perature of the 11th month (November) of this 
year was 52} deg., or 5} warmer than any 11th 
month has been in this city for the last 60 
years, and 10 deg. above the average of the 
month. Our observations have been regularly 
made, and recorded at the time; the instruments 
are of fair quality, and are exposed, at 5} feet 
from the earth, to a free air, without direct, or 
any considerable reflected heat from the sun’s 
rays. 

The range of the thermometer for the month 

ras from 33 to 70 or 37 degrees. 

The mean temperature of the three fall 
months, for the last 60 years, as deduced from 
our tables, was 54 deg.; and the warmest au- 
tumn for this period was in 1793, when the 
mean was 57; degrees. The mean heat of the 
autumn just past, was 583 deg., or 4} degrees 
greater than the mean above given, and more 
than one degree warmer than any fall upon our 
record. 

The warm weather has been favourable to 
later feed, and to the late sown wheat; the ear- 
lier wheat is, in some districts, beset by the fly. 

A thunder shower occurred on the morning of 
the 8th. Some rain fell on five days, and the 
whole quantity for the month, as recorded at the 
Pennsylvania Hospital, was 2} inches. 

A North East storm, of considerable force, 
swept along our Atlantic coast, travelling from 
the northern Tropic to the latitude of Boston, 
between the 13th and the 20th of the month; 
it extended through many degrees of longitude, 
and some western bound ships from the north of 
Europe seem to have encountered it almost in 
mid-ocean: on the 19th, it was in the latitude 
of Philadelphia, its western limb barely touching 
the city. 

The forest, now deserted by most of its fea- 


thered tenants, is pervaded by a 
harmonizes well with the naked honeh 
caying leaf, and the quiet of the oi 
But, though the forest be silent, jt wos 
the weary to retire at seasons from , 
haunt, and to take repose in its hos ee wait 
for him that is rightly prepared, it js ¢ 
wise todo. If thou hast an eye to ce. 
heart to feel something of the beauty ay 
excellency of the works of God, go, fi , thon a 
prepared to profit by its solitude. If thou ' 
learned the eloquence there is in silence: jf ¥) 
hast begun to be wise—“‘the fear of the Lor 
the beginning of wisdom’’—then go: pen “sh 
the deep recess where no unbidden sti 7 a 
cordant sound can come, and thou shalt hes 
voice, sober, indeed, but not sad or sorr ol 
It shall speak to thee of the spoiler, of doc 
and of the grave ; but it shall tell thee also. +). 
if, like the sere leaf beneath thy feet, thou .) 
fulfil thy function; if thy spring-time and sy 
mer shall bring forth, and thy autumn mary; 
good fruit, thou hast nothing to dread fh 
these. Seest thou not that little bud? ]; 
the germ of future life; and when winter j. 
passed, it shall clothe the parent stem with ney 
beauty. So, from the winter of age, and ¢) 
night of the grave, shalt thou arise more excel. 
lently endowed, and clad in unfading beauty 
Are we not all sojourners far from our home. 
and in a strange land? Does not an ocean in. 
tervene? and is not the voyage filled with peril’ 
Surely, then, he who, with an eye fixed on the 
polar star of faith, and having the sure anchor 
of hope, safely approaches the peaceful haven, 
(whether after a longer and more difficult, or 
shorter and more prosperous voyage,) hath for 
himself no cause of sadness at all, but of joy, 
and, above all others, of rejoicing. 

Notwithstanding the unusual mildness of the 
season, the bills of mortality are low, and th 
city may be considered healthy. 
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For the summary from our daily record, 


| 
hitherto accompanying our report, we purpose t 
subtitat a portion of the record itself in its 
tabular form. We prefer this, as occupying les 
space, and as more satisfactory to such as ma) 
| consult it for purposes of science. The figures 
in the fifth column represent the estimated fore 
6f the wind, the mean of two daily observations 
This numerical method, long used by navigaters, 
is now adopted by the Regents of the Smiti- 
sonian Institute, Washington; and as we may 
in future use these numbers, we will give the 
‘explanation of their value furnished by that 
Institution, viz.: 0 being a calm, 1 represents a 
very gentle breeze—Z, a gentle breeze—», 4 
fresh breeze—4, a strong wind—5, a very strong 
| wind—6, a violent storm, &e. By consulting 
the table, it will be seen that the month, be- 
| sides being very warm, was unusually calm, the 
| breeze but once rising to 4, or a strong wind ; 


‘and by striking the average for the month, we 
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} jt amounts to 1 2-5ths only, or less than a | sition of that wonderful language. If this be so, 
fn it au . . . 5 “ ee é ; 
- le breeze r. B. the importance of the discovery can hardly be 
wentie ° : ver . . r 5 
gen overestimated. The missionaries abroad have 


as 


Temper never met with so discouraging an obstacle any- 

> | — * . > 

ae w | where, as the almost unacqgutrable nature of the 

—— WIND. | . 
us) Gieeee..| Weather for 11th month, 1849. | Chinese language. ‘The commercial world is 
Ais | : 


481 and | also coming into close connection with China, and 
a a i _ 
_— 














rw — | Days of month 
\ Sun rise 


“ls | Force. | with the progress of another century, the want 
—— ——— a must become Imminent and pressing for some 
9g 42\40 \N. W. 3 Clear, cloudy P. M., snow spits. ‘re practicable way of ests Dict Ae the inter 
4541).N. W. 2Clear, Indian Summer. MOMS PFACsICADIS Way OF CHROUEMINE HC INK 
- 45661554/S. W. 1/Clear, do. course of mind between that immense hive of the 
7 5470/62 calm. Clear, do. very fine. | human race and the rest of mankind. 
5527066 calm. as ; do. Mr. Andrews stated that all the characters of 
(j5868)63 |N. E. 1 Hazy, clear. the Chinese language, amounting to about 30,000, 
-\5963\60}'S. E. Hazy, clear P. M. o's & ' 


‘‘sog261 S$. W. 1Temp.9 A.M. Rainy day. are made up by a composition out of only a few 


1545856 |S. W: 1 Overcast. Rainy evening. more than one thousand, which he denominated 


1/3058.54 N by W 2,Clear after 9 A. M. the elementary characters of the language, and 


. ‘ e 

1) 2 50,531 a ami that hence to understand well these elementary 
cit 155 N. > air. . *y* . . 
I ees Teaiech:: Mais Bedien Sommer characters, is to be familiar with all the material 
. JD\e © e ° we . 

} stenlaoalNg Clear. do. do. of the whole system. He stated that he was 
] 16 ot ves sve _ ot ° - . . *,* . 
ili757|2 IN. W. 1Clear. do. do. already quite certain of the primitive symbolic 
fu S0M53)N.E. 1 es ee or smoke. significance of the greater part of these clemen- 
sees >) See, Bat mony. . tary characters, and to demonstrate that he was 
18//85853 IN. 2Cloudy. Shower 2 P. M. al pig se gpa se yy ] ; 
01195250 |N.N.E. 4/Rain—N. E, storm. so, he selected a single symbol, the rude picture 


0(\1958534.N. W. 3 Pair. of a tree, and traced it throughout all the 
9)/195853 IN. W. 2Clear. Indian Summer. 


elementary characters in which it appears, amount- 
22|1459514\calm. Dense haze, then sun. ing to no less than one hundred and forty, or 
93,506256 | do. Clear. Indian Summer. a PSO RI? egal SR ar ep ae TE 
94566259 \variable. Shower near morning—clear. one-eighth of the whole, giving the embiematic 
95 46861 |S. E. 4)Overcast—some sun. significance of each. 
96605256 |W NW 1Cloudy—rain after 11 A. M. We hope for the honour of American science, 
21 pry ‘tao a - that Mr. Andrews will pursue the subject, and 
oo33q2.373|W NW 2Clear. oo place the language spoken by a nation which 
303948434|S. W. 3\Fair, with some clouds. numbers its population by hundreds of millions, 
Monthly mean, 021. | upon a footing of possibility as respects its 

NV. American and U.S. Gaz. acquisition by the rest of the world. 

7 The Chinese are a wonderful people. They 
have carried the arts to a degree of perfection 
which is truly astonishing ; but, as Mr. Andrews 
observed, almost without the aid of science. The 
circumstances of the people of China, the peculiar 
nature of their language, and their supercilious 
opinions of their own superiority, have prevented 
them from bringing their language into that 
kind of comparison with others, which would lead 
them to anything like a radical investigation of 
its peculiar characteristics, We hope that the 
field of science is about to be widened by the 
addition of a philosophical and rational account 
of this language, which, perhaps from ignorance, 
has been commonly regarded as a stupendous 
mass of puerility or absurdity—an aggregation 
of thousands of complex characters, coming into 
existence by chance, meaning nothing except by 
arbitrary convention, and only to be learned by 
wasting a lifetime in the bare effort to stuff the 
memory with barren forms.—Journ. of Com. 




























HISTORICAL SOCIETY.—CHINESE LANGUAGE. 


At the meeting of the Historical Society last 
evening, a paper was read by Stephen Pearl 
Andrews, Esq., of this city, on the structure of 
the Chinese system of writing, the importance of 
which seems to require something more than a 
passing notice. Mr. Andrews announced, and 
illustrated by the aid of a set of splendid charts 
prepared for the occasion, that nearly the whole 
of the elementary characters of the Chinese lan- 
guage are not only idiographic, but that the 
story they tell by pictures of the meaning of the 
words they represent, is so plain, that now, after 
the lapse of near four thousand years from their 
invention, it can be read and understood. This 
has been supposed not to be the ease, or to be so 
only to a very slight extent; and the learned 
world has had to consent to the task of learning 
the Chinese language, if at all, at immense 
labour, as a huge agglomeration of arbitrary 
sigas or characters.. Mr. Andrews claims to 
have discovered that this necessity need not 
exist, but that an easy and delightful course of 
study, in tracing out the pictorial illustrations of 
thought, as devised by the ancient population of 
China, will constitute a “short cut” to the acqui- 





The want of due consideration is the cause of 
all the unhappiness man brings upon himself. 
For his second thoughts rarely agree with his 
first, which pass not without a considerable re- 
trenchment or correction. And yet that sensible 
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warning is, too frequently, not precaution enough 
for his future conduct.—William Penn. 


“COME UNTO ME.” 


Why will ye live unblest, 
Ye restless crowds in pleasure’s domes assembling ; 
And ye who labor, ’neath your burdens trembling ? 
Come unto me, and I will give you rest. 


The wild dove hath her nest, 
Earth in her bosom shields the timid hare, 
Flowers sleep ’neath heaven’s azure fane: 
Except ye come to me, shall ye find rest ? 


Ye of the troubled breast, 
Weighed down with sorrow, and of life aweary, 
Whose paths extend through deserts waste and dreary ; 
Come then to me, I will impart relief. 


Ye children, bright and free, 
Come with your cloudless brows entwined with blos- 
soms, 
Ere sin and care assail your peaceful bosoms ; 
Of such my kingdom is; come unto me. 


In life’s glad summer, come: 
Farth’s lovely things, the beautiful, the gay, 
Are they not swept as autumn leaves away ? 
So pass your hopes and visions to the tomb. 


Though by the world caressed; 
Though all its treasures glitter at your feet, 
Aud life’s young years with rapture be replete, 
O, what are these to Heaven—a Heaven of rest ? 


Now is the accepted hour! 
Behold, now is salvation’s day-spring come: 
There is no work nor knowledge in the tomb, 
And thither ye are drawn by a resistless power. 


The wild dove hath her nest; 
Earth in her bosom shields the timid hare; 
Flowers sleep ’neath heaven’s azure fane: but where, 
Except ye come to me, shall ye find rest ? 


N. Y. Observer. 





SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Tue recent information respecting the expeditions 
which were sent in search of Sir John Franklin, 
when carefully sifted, renders the intelligence in 
regard to the safety and present position of that ad- 
venturous navigator and his company, altogether 
problematical. The most rational conclusion seems 
to be, that nothing reliable is known, except that 
very extensive explorations of the Arctic regions 
have been made without discovering a trace of 
those lost navigators. 

The arrival of the steamer Canada was commu- 
nicated by telegraph on the 28th ult., having left 
Liverpool on the 17th, 

The American minister, Rives, presented his 
credentials to the president, Buonaparte, of the 
French republic, on the 8th inst., and was received 
in a manner which affords reason to believe that no 
difficulties between the two governments will arise 
out of the disagreement with the late French mi- 
nister. The president, in his answer to the address 
of the American minister, alludes to the cireum- 
stance with an intimation that there was some fault 
on both sides. ‘ 


The president of the French republic has granted 
an amnesty, by which 700 insurgents of the sum- 
mer of 1848, confined at Belle isle, are set at liber- 
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'ty. This measure, which was spontanes 
part, appears to have increased his leetilinietes 
The French fleet which had quitted 31 ; 
ceedto Smyrna, is said to be remanded 4% 
in consequence of the pacific conclusio) ‘of th 
culty between Russia and Turkey, Z 
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Kossuth, the Hungarian leader, has jew 
dress to his countrymen in which he dee 
they were not overpowered by the fo me > 
numerous enemies, but that they were <o|\! }, 
upon whose integrity he and they had eo." 
relied. He does not name the individyal. by: 
that to be inferred. ; 

An English fleet, consisting of six yesee! 
ported to be stationed at Besica Bay, awa; 
final conclusion of the negotiations between Puc. 
and Turkey. The British minister is sajd to 
expressed to the Turkish authorities the y 
dent desire for the maintenance of peace : | 
given an assurance that in case hostilities shoy|d 
commenced by the Emperor Nicholas, his « | 
ment will form an offensive and defensive ; 
with the Porte. 

The people of Boston have been recently throw 
into great excitement by the sudden disapp ‘ar: 
of Dr. Parkman, one of their wealthy ei: 
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Some mutilated remains of a human body, ay 
| ported to have been discovered in the rooms of « 

| of the professors of the Medical College: , 
these are supposed to be those of Dr. Parkman I: 
isstated that they have been claimed by the fa 
for interment. Proltessor Webster. upon whom} 
suspicion has fallen, has been committed to prison 
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Agreeably to the constitution, Congress assembled 
on the 3d inst. The Senate being called to order 
by the vice-President Fillmore, 38 members an- 
swered to their names) Some others newly elected 
were also present. ; 


In the House, the members elect being called, 
221 answered to their names. An attempt was 
| made to elect a speaker. The prominent candi- 
dates were H. B. Cobb, of Georgia, and R. C. Win- 
| throp, of Massachusetts. Four ballotings took 
place, the votes for the former being at the first 
balloting 103, and at each of the following 102. 
Those for the latter, the speaker of last session, 
were 96. To make a choice 111 were necessary 
Of course no speaker was elected. 

On the 4th, four more senators appeared and 
took their seats. 


| 
The House of Representatives met at 12, M.. 


when the roll being called, two hundred anc twenty- 
four members answered. The House then pro- 
ceeded to the election of a speaker; one hundred 
and thirteen votes being necessary to constl- 
'tute achoice. At the first ballot the numbers for 
| the prominent caudidates stood as at the last on the 
'3d. Five ballots were afterwan!s taken, making 
| ten in all, in which the votes for Cobb were 99 or 
109; and those for Winthrop 97. An adjournment 
took place, without having effected an election. 





(cp AN ACTIVE, MIDDLE-aGED Frrenp, from Ire- 
land, wants employment. He is a good Account- 
| ant and Book-keeper, and has had considerable 
experience in general trade ; would make himsel! 
useful in any required way. 
Apply at Friends’ Book Store, 84, Arch Street. 





